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Indiana's Early Penal Laws 17 

and women are now admitted to the fullest privileges of the best 
institutions of the land. This point is urged to indicate how 
broad was the grasp of the issues in education; how much the 
founders of this institution were before the times; and why they 
deemed it necessary to establish this university. 

Thus briefly have I sought to present the development of 
education in this State as typical of what has taken place 
throughout this great northwest in its system of public educa- 
tion; also the rise of denominational colleges as a part of the 
educational forces moulding the character of its people; and the 
rise of Butler College as an important and influential factor in 
carrying forward the plans of the authors of the Ordinance of 
1787, who declared that religion, morality and knowledge should 
be forever encouraged throughout the imperial region of the 
great northwest. 



INDIANA'S EARLY PENAL LAWS. 

ACOMPEND of the Acts of Indiana, printed in 1817, says 
that hog-stealing was punishable by a fine of $100 and 
from twenty-five to thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, well 
laid on. Horse-stealing was punishable by fifty to one hundred 
lashes, and on second offense it became a capital crime, punish- 
able with death by hanging. Receiving stolen horses was 
punishable by death. 

Altering bounds incurred a fine of $5.00 and twenty lashes, 
and on second offense two days in the pillory. 

Mayhem was punished by a fine of $50.00 to $1,000, and if the 
culprit was unable to pay he was sold for five years to any one 
who might desire his labor. 

For manslaughter a man was branded in the hand with the 
letters "M. S." 

Obstructing officers was punishable with thirty-nine lashes. 

In Clarke county, in 1807, a man named Ingram was convicted 
of horse-stealing and was condemned by the jury to hang. Judge 
Waller Taylor was on the bench. Ingram was pardoned on the 
scaffold. This was the only death sentence on record in Clarke 
county for this offense. At that period the lash runs through 
the whole category of crimes and misdemeanors. G. S. C. 



